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TO A LADY. 


Where nature is, is beauty, she hath beauty for her dower, 
In ocean, forest, tuneful bird, and in the voiceless flower, 
But ali her charms united by sweet Woman are alone, 

And all the charnis of woankind, dear lady, are thine own. 


There’s music in thy lightest step, there’s music in thy voice, 
And in thine eyes of ight a cay that bids the soul rejoice; 
Before thy smile, so brightly pure, ail grosser thoughts must 
flee, 
As shadows shun the earliest burst of daylight on the sea. 


There’s beauty on thy marble brow, there’s beauty on thy 
check, 

There’s beauty in thy ringlets curled, that love’s own lan- 
guage speak; 

Thy lips of love voluptuously in parted beauty dwell, 

And thy bosoin heaves like summer waves on ocean’s caln- 
est swell. 


Yet tis not that angelic form and seraph’s eye of blue, 

That most endear thee to a heart warin like thine own and 
true; 

It is that nameless charm of mind which all save thou 
canst see, 

Which binds in rosy chains of love my vanquished soul to 
thee. 


ERIZE ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ON THE 
CULTIVATION OF SILE. 
BY Dr. JOHN T. SHARPLESS, 


Of this City. 


worm. From the ‘Purple Robe” of the mo- 


}opinion is strongly corroborated by 


‘it was brought, that even the wives of the 


on this subject, considered it the down from a 
itree, or the entrails of a worm called ser, and | 


| concealing some of the eggs in the hollow of a 


‘ Eye nature’s walks’—behold with wondering ken, 
The egg, the worm, the spinning worm, and then 
‘The twined cocoon, the fly, the egg again. 

Thus throughout all creation’s boundless span, 
How great 1s God—how impotent is man; 

Proofs upon proofs from nature’s endless sture, 
Teach him his duty—humbly to adore. 


Of all the innumerable animated beings that 
a beneficent Creator has thrown around man for 
his pleasure and his comfort, none stand, in com- 


parison to its size, on so elevated a pedestal of) 


usefulness, as the Silk Worm. as 
Minute in its form; insignificant in its indivi- 
dual productions; its whole existence but a com- 
parative moment; how astonishing is, the effect 
of its collective industry. Producing, singly, a 
texture so minute that the eye can hardly scan its 
tenuity; when the labours of millions are associ- 
ated, what a result! 
Yielding by its single exertions but a few grains 
of delicate fibril, its multiplied productions be- 
come immeasurable. Formed by the endless in- 
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genuity of man into every variety of fabric, and | 
waited by the winds of Heaven to the uttermost | 
corners of the earth, it has become a chain con-| 
necting nations. The wealth, prosperity and hap- 

piness of mighty empires have been founded on} 
a silken basis, and are still supported by a spin-' 


narchs of the ‘Eternal city” to the garment of 
the humble peasant, its usefulness is unbounded. 
Thousands of human beings are nourished, beau- 
ty is adorned, and man revels in a luxury of the 
lowly source of which he has little conception. 
All are familiar with the splendid texture, let us 
therefore ‘** condescend” to study the architect 
whose labours though minute, how ingenious! 
though apparently contemptible and useless, how 
important and invaluable! 

Every writer of repute has considered China 
the native country of the Silk Worm, and this | 
the de- 
scription of silken articles in the history of that 
country many hundred years before it became 
known in Europe. 

Silk was introduced into Rome through Persia, 
Syria, and Greece. It was then, however, so 
scarce and dear, from the immense distance 


early emperors were prohibited its use. He- 
liogabalus was the first monarch in Europe 
who wore a complete garment of silk, and from 
his time the “purple robe” became identified 
with royalty. The Roman writers who speak 


hence the silk sericuin. Its rea! origin remained | 
involved im fable, till the reign of Justinian, of the | 
eastern empire, in the sixth century, when some 
Persian christians, employed as travelling monks, 


cane, brought them from China and introduced | 
the animal into Constantinople. It immediately 
received royal patronage; establishments were 
erected, seed disseminated, and soon its useful- 
ness was extended from the Byzantine Towers to 
the Pillars of Hercules. Sicily in particular be- 
came the great manufactory of silk, and in the 
reign of Henry IV. of France, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Duc de Sully, it was intro- 
duced into that country asa staple article. About 
the year 1660 England became familiar with its 
manufacture, and by 1670 the society of silk 
Throwsters employed 40,000 persons. The use 


of the article had, however, been known before, 


late as King 
pair of silk hose of the Earlof Mar, to appear be- 
fore the English ambassador; he made use of this 
expression; ‘Ye would not sure that your king ap- 
pear as a scrub before strangers.” In-the year 
1770 Dr. Franklin introduced its cultivation to 


for in 308 we hear of it as a great curiosity; and so | 
James of Scotland, in borrowing a| 


*“ Filature of Philadelphia.” Premiums were of- 
fered for the silk raised, and in ashort time large 
quantities were produced and sent to England 
for manufacture. On the approach of wer the 
subject disappeared from public notice, and re- 
mained till witl:in a few years in undisturbed re- 
pose. 

This animal belongs to the great division of 
Eintymology, Lepedoptera; Genus Phalena; sub- 
genus Bombyx, species Mori from Morus the 
mulberry. It is associated by naturalists with 
the moths and butterflies, but differs from many 
of them by remainining in the egg during the 
winter, instead of the cocoon; and in its native 
‘state preferring the night (or its flights. During 
the state of fly the silk worm never eats; whilst 


“ The coquetting butterfly sips sweets from every flower.” 


Passing the cold season in the egg, on the ap- 
proach of warm weather it emerges therefrom, a 
small black animal strongly resembling anant, and 
grows with a rapidity almost unparalleled. In 
eight days it has increased from the sixteenth to 
the fourth of an inch in length; then becomes mo- 
tionless, ceases to eat, and assumes a hue rather 
more intense. In a few hours an opening ap- 
pears in the back, and the skin gradually con- 
tracts towards the tail. The animal now seems 
in pain, writhing its body, and struggling to pro- 
gress forward, and ina short time slips out of 
the old habiliment and appears with a coat of a 
bright yellow colour. The covering to the 
head separates in a distinct piece. This change 


jis generally completed in thirty-six hours after 


its commencement. 

Voracity now seems its only passion, and 
it grows with a rapidity equal to its hunger, so “ 
that in five days more it is half an inch in length, 
when it again goes through the process of un- 
clothing itself. In another five days itis more 
than one inch long, and the skinning operation 
is repeated. In five days more its fourth moult- 
ing occurs, and in a short time it arrives at its 
full size of three inches. 

_ During these different changes of garment it 
appears sick, droops its head, and remaining 
fixed in one spot, dislikes to be disturbed; where-’ 
as, on the approach of the spinning season, 
which takes place in a few days after the com- 
pletion of its size, it is continually wandering 
about, carries an erect head, and examines every 
thing within its. reach, leaving silky fibres 
wherever its mouth may touch. By holding it 
to the light at this time, a semipellucidness will 
be observed that is an important test of its ma- 
turity. It soon fixes on a spot where it can 
form a hollow space for its habitation, stretch- 
ing its thread, which proceeds from its mouth, 
from side to side, irregularly, in all directions, 
till it encloses a space about the size of a pige- 
on’s egg, when they become more condensed, 


the attention of the people of this country, and 


\by great exertions assisted in establishing the 


the filaments being placed in close contact, and 
shutting out the light and air, 
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‘FAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” | 


The motion of its mouth now forms the fig- 
ure 8. In twenty-four hours, it can no longer 
be seen; a slight sound alone detecting its la- 
bours. In five or six daygthe cocoon is finished, 
when the worm appears, upon opening the ball, to 
be about an inch in length, the skin dry, shrivelled 
and yellow, and it can be shaken about without 
resistance, the sound produced being that of a 
softish body. In about two days after the ces- 
sation of the spinning, the skin again splits in the 
back, andslips off, leaving the animal without feet, 
and with some appearance of wings and feelers. 
It is now called a Wymph, Aurelia, or Chrysalis, 
and upon shaking the cocoon, rattles like a hard 
inanimate substance. In about fifteen or twen- 
ty days from the commencement of the spinning, 
the covering of the head of the Wymph opens, 
and a liquor is emitted, which dissolves the gum- 
my matter that glues the fibres of the cocoon to- 
gether; and then with its feet, which now emerge 
from their covering, it makes an opening in the 
end of the ball through which it passes out a full 


- grown white moth, of an inch in length; leaving 


its dry, hard case behind. 

That it does not actually destroy the thread 
in forming the hole, has been positively determi- 
ned by Mr. Swayne, of England, the perforated 
balls having been reeled by him without the in- 
terruption of a single end. 

~The sex of this little being, which in the state 
of a worn was rot perceptible, can now be readi- 
ty identified. The male is much smaller than the 
female; is more active, fluttering about with vi- 
elent motion; and is distinctly marked across 
the back and wings with brown spots, whilst the 
female is of a nearly pure white, and has a 
pendulous belly. In a few hours, the female 
commences the closing process of her exist- 
ence, by depositing her eggs on any object that 
presents itself, generally laying from two to five 
hundred, and placing them in regular rows, and 
often forming solid circles of the size of a dollar. 
The lives of neither sex continue many days after 
perfect maturity, though | have seen them occa- 
sionally existing for fifteen days. The eggs 


. thus deposited, remain in a dormant:state till the 


following spring, when the same succession of 
process occurs as just described. ! 
The whole term of existence of the worm, in 
our country, is usually from fifty-five to sixty 
days: say, thirty-five from birth to the commence- 


* ment of spinning, fifteen or twenty in the cocoon, 


and from six to ten as a fly. If, however, means 
are taken, by regulating the heat; frequent feed- 
ing with good leaves, &c. it can be forced through 
the different stages in much less time. In the 
East, 23 days are allotted for the /arva or worm, 


. and the rest in proportion; and even in this coun- 


try, it has been performed in 28 days. 
As all are familiar with the external appear- 
ance of this animal, it would be useless to occupy 


time with a_minute description: suffice it to say, 


that it resembles most of the smooth catterpillars, 
has sixteen feet, six of which are placed near the 
head, and are on the part assigned to the legs of 
the perfect fly. There are also eleven rings or 
circular depressions, and thirteen segments to 
the body, with nine dark points on each side, 
which are the breathing holes. Its colour, except 
immediately after a moulting, is a greenish 
white or dark brown according to. the spe- 
cies. The internal anatomy is more compli- 
cated and curious. In the larva, there is a 
straight hollow tube extending from the mouth 
to the anus, which is the stomach and intestines; 
also a double vessel, much convoluted, about one 
foot in its entire length, containing an orange- 
coloured, transparent gum, which becomes the 


silk. This Gum vessel extends to near the tail 


on each side of the alimentary tube, and joining. 
near the head, terminates in one aperture, on a 
papilla on the lower lip, which is called the Spin- 
neret or Fusulus. This silky substance is very 
tenacious, and in passing out of the delicate ori- 
fice, receives a coat of gum from the’'membrane 
that lines the passage, and which fastens the two 
fibres together, of which a single filament is 
composed, and is the soluble substance that. is 
softened and removed by boiling the cocoon. 

The Respiratory apparatus consists of the nine 
dark spots on each side of the body, which are 
called Stigmati. ~ From these points, which are 
orifices, proceed tubes, terminating in a large air 
vessel on each side, called Trache, running the 
whole length of the body, and from which innu- 
merable ramifications pass in every direction over 
the whole system, carrying the air which passes 
through them to the fine extremities of the or- 
gans of nutrition and of the blood-vessels. 

What these organs of Wutrition are, is not 
known; but they are supposed to be mere tubes, 
imbibing nourishment on the surface of the sto- 
mach, and depositing it in different parts of the 
body. There is also a contracting and dilating 
vessel on the back, which seems to circulate the 
blood, but how it is supplied, propelled, or convey- 
ed round the system, is entirely unknown. There 
is also a vast collection of greenish fluid in the 
body of a worm, that answers some purpose, un- 
doubtedly, but what, remains also to be discover- 
ed. In the Jmago, or fly, the circulatory and 
respiratory arrangement remains nearly as in the 
Larva, but the digestive organs have dwindled 
to aline, and the space, formerly occupied by 
them, is now filled with eggs and other requisites 
fur continuing the race. ‘Those who wish a more 
particular detail of the anatomy of the silk worm, 
can consult Reaumur Historie Naturelle, Mal- 
pigh de Bombyc, Lyonet Traité anatomique de 
la chenille, Cuvier, Anat. Comparée, &c. 

In the successful cultivation of this animal, it 
is of the first importance that eggs of the best 
quality be procured. There,gre three kinds or 
Casts of the worm. The first is the, Common, and 
sheds its ecat four times, as just described.— 
40,000 of its eggs, weighing an ounce, and on an 
average 240 cocoons, a pound. Secondly, a large 
worm from Frioul, in Italy, also of four casts or 
changes, but of which 37,000 eggs weigh an oz. 
and 100 balls a pound. The silk of this worm is 
coarser and stronger than the Commé@n, and the 
time required for its different stages is greater; 
the fly is also much larger. The third variety 
sheds its skin but three times, and is found in 
Lombardy. It is much smaller in every stage of 
existence than any other, 42,000 eggs being re- 
quired for an ounce, and 600 cocoons for a pound. 
It is four days less in its changes! the balls are 
firmer and better constructed, and the silk finer; 
506 feet of a simple filament weighing a grain, 
whilst of the common 458 feet are required. This 
variety, therefore, if it could be introduced into 
our country, would perhaps answer better than 
the one we usually cultivated, which here produ- 
ces a long, pointed, yellow or white cod, of infe- 
rior merit. Within the last year, a great number 
of the Frioul eggs have been imported by Messrs. 
Samuel Alexander, F. Duzar and Dr. Mease, and 
produced a very large, round, firm, white or fawn 
coloured ball, and yielded silk of a very good 
quality. 

There is also a difference in the colour of some 
of the Larve of every variety of the worm, some 
being, as I before mentioned, cream, and others 
ofa brown tint. This diversity of shade is not, 


can ascertain, affect the quality of the product. 
. 


I believe, accounted for, nor does it, so far as I 


_TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE LOCKET, 


OR 
A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 
CONCLUDED. 


“It was with a melancholy sadness that he 
thought of leaving his native land. Every vale 
and every cliff seemed to grow more familiar to 
him; and his heart bade them farewell, as old 
friends, with a silent fullness of soul, thronged 
around him. There is always something mourn- 
ful in the thought of leaving our own shores, and 
becoming strangers in the world; the silent lapse 
of time, and the general casualties of life, make 
our return uncertain, or, at best, work so many 
changes, that we can never return under the 
same circumstances in which we leave them.— 
But with the soldier it must be peculiarly so, since 
he goes to the very field of death, to court his 
favour, or to dare his utmost wrath. He must 
indeed look, with a throbbing pulse, for the last 
time, at objects familiarto his view. But such 
things have been borne, and Edward was now to 
bear them. In his grief, he remembered not 
only the mountains, the vales, and natural scene- 
ry of his country; for there grew a flower, on 
which he had often gazed with admiration, and 
wished to call his own; and which he now felt 
he must leave, as amidst the storms of the ocean 
and of war it might wither—but he fervently 
prayed that no bosom might wear it but his own, 
and that it might remain unsullied until, perhaps 
—yes—it was only perhaps, till he might return. 
He repressed the sigh that was rising in his be- 
som, and gazed again upon Ellen, who was now 
sitting beside him on the trunk of a fallen tree— 
He had told her'of his intended departure, and he 
saw she felt it, (for who could see even an enemy 
depart without some kindly feelings?) and he in- 
wardly blessed her for her sympathy, it might be 
he flattered himself, for her love. They had been 
taking a walk through a wood, and were now 
resting in a small open space, in the middle of a 
cluster of aged oaks, where once had stood a hut 
called “* The Hermitage,” because it had been 
the dwelling, or rather, the hiding-place of a man, 
whose character had always been mysterious on 
account of his moroseness and surly misanthropy, 
and who had been rather an object of terror to 
the rustic neighborhood. He was very seldom 
seen, and never known to speak, or to give or 
receive favours; and there was a current report 
among the more ignorant part of the surrounding 
peasants, and which their superiors alinost be- 
lieved, that either to see him or to hear his 
voice was ominous of evil. His life was thus en- 
tirely secluded until within a few days of his 
death, when he entered one of the houses not far 
distant, and compelled, by the influence which 
fear had given, the trembling owner to take a 
solemn oath, that at a certain hour, two days 
hence, he would go to his hut, and if he found 
him dead, as he assured him he would, that he 
would first dig a hole in the middle of his little 
dwelling, and throwing him init, would thenthrow 
the hut down over him, and by this means form 
his tomb. He then, dashing a full purse on the 
floor, retired; the rustic did as he had sworn to 
do, and thé mysterious stranger now lies buried 
under the ruin, which his spirit is said to haunt, 
and watch continually.——It was to this very 
spot that the careless, daring and romantic feel- 
ings of youth had led Edward, in the company of 
the two friends, and it was beside this very ruin 
that he and Ellen were sitting, while her friend 
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SIMPLE PIETY PE 


RVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


had wandered to some distance, to a fountain that | 


was babbling up at the other side of the ruin. 
They were now alone, and every thing conspired 
to awaken in the heart of Edward all the dor- 
mant feelings of love: he was, too, about to leave, 
it night be forever, the lovely form that now sat 
in beauty beside him:—He turned to her, and 
asked her if she would forget him when he was 
far away. 

«¢¢ No, Edward! never!’ wasthe answer which 
he received from the sincere and simple girl. At 
these words the gladness of his soul brightened 
every feature of his countenance, and gaining 
courage, with a palpitating heart he seized her 
hand, and—but why attempt a description? In a 
word, before Ellen’s companion had returned, 
she was betrothed to Edward Cranstoun. But 
just when, as they thought, their happiness was 
complete, and they had vowed eternal constancy 
in view only of heaven, a circumstance occurred, 
which had well nigh dashed their cup of pleasure 
from their grasp, and broken it to atoms. For 
it was then that they heard a shrill yet hollow 
voice cry, ‘Ohdeath! shall Edward Cranstoun? 
Wo! lie shall never perform that vow.’ When 
these dreadful expressions were uttered, a crow, 
which had before held undisturbed possession of 
a decayed branch, flapped its wings, ana fled in 
affright, and might well, from its blackuess, have 
been taken for an evil spirit, which had perform- 
ed its dark commission, and was returning to its 
abode—all around was then still as the grave.— 
Soldiers have been known to tremble at the 
thought of any thing supernatural, who would 
haye faced the hottestybolt of war; it is no won- 
der, therefore, that poor Ellen should bave been 


startled at a voice that seemed as if from the} 


tomb, and that too, when she thought herself se- 
cure from all intrusion, bringing an accusation 
against one in whom she most wished to trust. 
It is not wonderful that she should have turned a 
pale and distracted countenance upon him who 
sat beside her, as if then first,in her fear, she 
began to doubt his truth, and wished to read his 
inmost soul. But ¥et, although she thought there 
must be some awful truth which was thus re- 
vealed to her, she could not long doubt, but still 
clung to him for protection; for her heart sunk 
within her, beneath the powerful emotions of 
fear and anguish. Edward Jaid his hand on his 


sword, and would have sought out the intruder, 


whether demon or earthly being, and have forced 


a recantation of the dreadful words, but he could 


not leave the fainting form which now clung to 
him for support, until he had seen her safely 
within her own home, and until the blood, which 
had retired, for a while, to its ‘last citadel, the 


heart,’ should.again begin to return. All search, 


he knew, would then be in vain, and he did not 
make the attempt. | 

‘sThus, fickle indeed are all the scenes of this 
life; the sunny day often ends ina storm, and 
the smile of happiness in the frown of care and 
disquietude, which again is as quickly chased 


by its successor, indicating a return of joy.— 


But the stream of youthful feelings is so mnch 
towards happiness. that young hearts are but 
little used to forebodings; and before the day 
fixed for Edward’s departure, Ellen was as happy 
as though no strange voice had warned her of 
misery, for she trusted in him in preference to 
any unknown, though perhaps superior being. 
—Again, with half concealed pleasure, she 
suffered him to take her hand, again she lis- 
tened to his plighted troth, before he had pla- 
ced himself on the bosom of the waves and sail- 
ed far, far away from his native land. Then in- 
decd was it that the ominous voice sounded con- 
tinually in her ears, and was deeply, dreadfully 


possession of her mind, and in her ravings she 


and where that ‘dream had been broken by vis- 


impressed on her soul. In her troutile, her for- 
mer friend might have participated, and relieved 
her of part of the burthen; but she too was lost 
to her. A dangerous fever had seized her sud- 
denly, and she was prostrated on the bed of sick- 
ness. Ellen would have found pleasure in tend- 
ing and watching her, but delirium had taken 


would curse her friend as though she had been | 
her greatest enemy, and became furious when 
she approached her. Ellen could forgive the 
distemper of a fevered brain, but it was too much 
for her to hear, and, by the advice of her friend’s 
physician, she entirely gave up visiting her. Af- 
ter some time the fever was gone, and with it 
the mad dclirium which it had caused, but yet 
her mind was not at ease; a melancholy sadness 
clouded it continually, and it was subject, at 
times, to dreadful wanderings. Still to her, the 
sight of Ellen was, although sometimes endured, 
always unpleasant, and her heart seemed-to sick- 
en when she beheld her. This might not have 
been noticed by Ellen, for friendship had partly 
yielded its dominion over her heart to love, and 
she now thought more of him who was absent than 
of her who-was present. Indeed, a continual 
dread, which she construed into a presentiment 
of, she knew not what, rendered her almost mis- 
erable, as it was aggravated by the long silence 
of Edward, who, it might be for want of oppor- 
tunity, had not sent a single letter. Sometimes 
her heart misgave her, he might be false, or— 
and here the warning voice rushed across her 
recollection, and sounded again in her ears; he 
might be dead. She had now almost given up 
all expectation of hearing from him, when her 
hopes: were aguin revived by the arrival of one, 
who had left nis country in company with him, 
though: they were unacquainted, and who wae a 
distant relation of her friend. He came, deliver- 
ed messages from distant friends, but Ellen re- 
ceived none. He passed oninmediafely, and to. 
her seemed to be silent that he might not be the 
bearer of an evil tale. Poor Ellen! In her dis- 
appointment and grief she wandered alnaost un- 
ceasingly to the place where she had first heard 
her lover vow eternal constancy. “There was 
indeed to her: something of mystery and awe 
about that spot, yet she could not forbear visiting 
it-again. Here she sat on the very same seat 
where she had once dreamed of happiness, for 
now it almost bore the resemblance of a dream, 


ions of horror almost too dreadful for reality.— 
All there was now still, silent and secluded; not 
even was the ominous crow seen to be an intru- 
der. She felt as if she was far from every thin 
living, and on the very borders of the dominion 
of death; where even the stillness that prevailed 
was frightful: ‘Who warned of death and bro- 
ken vows?’ were the words which broke sudden- 
lv—too suddenly—upon the frightful stillness. 
They were uttered in a tone of triumph, which a 
demon might have assumed. Ellen would have 
fled, but fear had paralized all her energies. It 
was too much for her to bear, and fainting away, 
she remained for some time insensible; when her 
reason again returned, her friend was standing 
over her with a smile on her cotintenance.— | 
To her it seemed the smile of peace: 3 
* ¢ Ah! I knew it could not be true; Edward is 
alive; it was all a dream!’ | 
‘“©¢ Yes! if dreams are true,’ was the answer. 
Qh horrid! where—what do you mean? tell 
me! tell me!’ cried the almost distracted Ellen. 
¢ Go, ask what means the battle-field, and 
who reigns there; is it not Death?’ answered her 
friend, with a maniac’s laugh, and a voice more 
one from the tomb than’ from any earthly | 
ing. 


‘To hear such -tidings from an exulting ene- 
my, might have maddened the soul, but to hear 
them from a rejoicing friend was enough to bust 
the very bonds of life asunder. For Ellen, the 
shock was too powerful. It was as though the 
clouds should expend all their force upon a weak 
and fragile flower; would you expect it to bloom 
again? It was no more than might have been 
looked for, her frame yielded to the burthen. 

‘In about two months after this, it was, that 
I called to sce her. She was confined to her bed, 
and pale as a corpse: I can yet perfectly remem- 
ber her appearance atthat time. She looked up 
when I entered, and gently smiled, for I had been 
her friend; and then, for a while, she was perfect- 
ly still. I felt her pulse; it throbbed convulsively, 
and then—stopped. Her female friend entered. 
Suddenly the ebbing tide of life returned; and 
whilst a hectic glow overspread her cheek, she 
began to speak: 

*« ¢7,’ said she, ‘am lying on a soft, soft bed of 
down; but Edward—poor Edward is dashed upon 
the hard and flinty earth, a bleeding, mangled 
corpse!’ 

“¢Oh no! ‘tis false! ’tis false!’ cried her friend, 
‘Qh! forget it and live, or you will rack me with 
eternal remorse. I have been the cause of all 
this; it was I who first broke in upon your hap- 
piness, when listening to your Edward’s vows. 
You knew not my voice, for [ thought myself in- 
jured, and it was changed by the powerful ef- 
fects of my feelings. Yes! even you could almost 
forgive me, did you but imagine the dreadful 
shapes with which my brain was haunted. [| 
think it was sometimes wild, and I wonder that 
Iam not nowamaniac. Youhave suffered much, 
but can know nothing of the burning agony that 
I know. Yet once you saw and felt the effects 
of it, when [ told you that dreadful story, of 
which you were but too credulous. Oh! it was 
a kind of demoniac revenge which prompted me 
again, when the fatal opportunity presented it- 
self, to try an expedient, of which I had before 
seen the consequences. I saw what I had done, 
and relented; but then again you revived, and all 
my feelings of revenge returned; and when you 
asked me to speak, I could not bear to make you 
happy, but told you——oh! ‘twas false as hell, 
and you believed me.’ She then arose from her 
seat, and paced the floor with the stride of mad- 
ness. With my eyes, for the first time, opened 
to her wickedness, I looked upon her as I would 
on a fallen angel; [ had heard that her reason oft- 
en tottered upon its throne, but never until now 
heard the cause of it. She stopped in the mid- 
dle of thé room, ‘one—two strokes and the 
most beautiful tree will fall—has fallen; see! ‘tis 
too late,’ said she, pointing towards the sick per- 
son. I looked at her, and thought she was cra- 
zed. Again, a gleam of intelligence passed over 
her countenance; she turned to Ellen—* We,’ 
said she, ‘ were once friends, but I have murdered 
you; vour grave is open, and mine will not long 
be closed. You cannot forgive me, I do not ask 
it; all I ask is that, for the sake of former friend- 
ship, our graves may be near each other.’ 

“ Ellen sweetly smiled forgiveness, and gave 
a motion of assent; her friend (for such. I must 
still call her) could forbear no longer, but burst 
from the room in a flood of tears. 

“JT turned towards the dying Ellen, who was 
nearly exhausted by the effort she had made to 
hear. She could barely take a locket from her 
bosom, which contained her mother’s picture, 
and gave it to me, as far as I can understand, for 
Edward, in token of remembrance. Her words 
now became indistinct—all that I could distin- 
guish were ‘hope’ and ‘heaven.’ Herspirit had 


fied, as I believe, to that heaven; for her life had 


‘ 
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always been one of picty, and her death was not 
that of the unrighteous.” 3 eS 

Here the heart of the old clergyman became 
full, and for some moments prevented his utter- 
ance; again he proceeded: 

‘Jn a few days we bore her to her grave; it 
was there I first met you and your companion, 
of whom I have long been desirous to hear. I 
can now conjecture who it was, though then it 
did not enter my mind, on account of my still 

believing he was dead, until a letter, which had 
been in the possession of Ellen’s friend, was 
shown to me in confirmation of her story, and 
which stated, that he had only been wounded in 
battle, and was fast recovering. I now begin to 
think it was one with whom I had once been 
acquainted. Was it Edward?” 

The clergyman turned to the stranger in im- 
patience for a reply. 

Yes,” was the answer “it was he. He was 
returning, as he thought, to claim his bride. I 


was to have been at their wedding, but was at. 


her funeral. It was a shock too powerful for 
him; he could not even bear the country in which 
it had taken place, but took his passage in a ves- 
sel to the colonies of America, where he had al- 
.seady distinguished himself in battle. I could 
wot then aceompany him, and when we parted 
he made me promise to wear mourning for him 
as for one that was dead; but I intend soon to 
follow him.” . 

**Do you, indeed?” interrupted the clergyman, 
“then I will give you this locket; you may, per- 
haps find its owner.” Saying this, he handed 
Ellen’s locket to the stranger, who, gazing on it 
‘with evident interest, said: 

“T have one that might well be the counter- 
part of this.” And then, with considerable emo- 
tion, asked if he had not said Ellen had a broth- 
er who was lost in childhood froma vessel at 
sea. 

“Yes,” said the clergyman, “and he wore a 
likeness of his father, as she did of her motlier.”’ 
The stranger produced his locket; the clergyman 
Jooked; he was convinced:—that brother had 
been saved, and be had been telling a sister’s 
story toa brother. In an instant, all the affec- 
tion which had fallen at her death, passed over 
to him who was no longer a stranger. With 
tears in his eyes, he wrung his hand and pressed 
him to remain and make his home with him, but 
he told him that he could not. However, after 
reads, if any of the relations of Ellen (whom 
he now knew to be his too) were alive, and find- 
ing them all dead, he remained long enough to 
visit their graves. There he saw the grave 
of Ellen, and on one side of it, those of her pa- 
rents, on the other, that of the friend of her 
youth; for she too had died. He could not help 
dropping a tear tothe memory of those to whom 
he knew himself to be related, although he could 
not recollect ever to have seen them; but he dash- 
ed it from his eye and left the mournful spot.— 
In a few days after tiiis, the sails were full which 
bore him towards the shores of America. Per- 
haps he reached his destined port and found his 
friend; it wasnever known. Whether he cid or 
not, is of little consequence now. for both have 
long since left the stage of action; and, for aught 
we know, were swept off with many others, as 
worthy, amidst the storm and fury of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. EDWIN. 


THE PEDANT AND THE SAILOR. 


» . Aman of learning lived upon the banks of a 


_ river; he was not ont.of those amiable sages who 
enjoy in solitude the fruite of their studies, but 


TE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


a real pedant, overflowing with Greek and Latin, 
who incessantly tormented every body he met, 
with quotations, metaphors, &c. If he had but 
contented himself with addressing those who 
were able to understand him—but he was sur- 
rounded by poor peasants, who knew little be- 
yond the field and plough, and yet he persecuted 
even them into their huts, with Homer, Horace 
and Sophocles, without even translating his quo- 
tations. ‘ Sir,” said the peasants to him, “let 
us till our fields, and plant our cabbages; if we 
spent our time in filling our heads with things 
which we do not understand, your cook would 
find no vegetables in market, and you would not 
have such fine fruit upon your table.” But in- 
stead of seeing the truth of thig observation, he 
exclaimed, with much self satisfaction, ‘* Labor 
improbus omnia vincit.” 

Not far from this pedant lived a sailor, a droll 
fellow, who was always merry and happy, cen- 
stantly singing, and was considered very skillful 
in his profession. One day the pedant had occa- 
sion to go to the other side of the river, and went 
on board our sailor’s boat, who immediately took 
his oars and pushed off. On the way the follow- 
ing dialogue took place between them. . 

‘“‘ Friend,” said the passenger to the boatman, 
‘you seem to be very cheerful and happy, and 
I pogpeet you are very well satisfied with your- 
self.” 

‘* And why should I not be satisfied?” said the 
boatman; “I make a good use of my time and 
have no cause for sorrow.” 

“Ah! you make good use of your time! Truly 
-{ should be glad to know whether you deseve to 
be sc happy. Can you read?” 

sir, not a letter.” 

‘** Poor wretch? you cannot read, and yet you 
—_ Why, you have lost a quarter of your 
ife!”” 

The boatman did not answer, but continued 
tosing. Soon after the pedant continued: 

** Can you write?” 

‘‘ Why, to be sure not? I told you I could not 
read, so how should I write?” 

‘What! you cannot write, and you are yet so 
cheerful? you have lost another quarter of your 
life!” 

The boatman shrugged his shoulders, but did 
not seem less cheerful than before. Presently the 
pedant began again. 

} *‘ Boatman, do you understand mineralogy, or- 
mithology, zoology, astrology, physiology, psy- 
chology, &c.” 

‘The deuce take all your foolish long names: 
What do I want with them?” 

“How! you know nothing of all these fine 
things, ‘and yet fancy yourself so happy? Why, 
you have again lost a quarter of your life!” 


arisen; the waves tossed the light boat, and at 
length drove it-on the point of a rock, on which 
it could not but perish. : 

‘‘ Sir,” said the boatman to his companion, at 
this critical moment, can you swim?” 

‘¢ No, indeed, I cannot; I have had more impor- 
tant matters to attend to. 

“ Well, then, I fear you have lost your whole 
life.” 

Thus saying, he leaped into the waves, and 
swam on shore. He suffered the pedant to strig- 
gle awhile in the water, and pretended not to 


|| hear his cries for assistance. At length he took 


compassion on him, helped him out of the water 
and took him home half dead with fear, dripping 
wet, and trembling with cold. Since that 
time, the pedant is said to have lost most of his 


pride. 


During this conversation, a storm had suddenly |) 


THE MCNITRESS. 


‘¢Let knowledge tair by beauty be enshrin’c, 
And mental charms to outward grace be join’d, 
For what’s an angel form without an ange} mind.” 


Self-knowledge has ever been considered of 
the first importance, and, by the wise and the 
ignorant, by the gay and the serious, alike pro- 
nounced difficult to attain. It may appear pre- 
sumptuous to differ from this long established 
opinion; yet I venture, in a degree, to do it, be- 
ing authorised, as [ believe, by experience and — 
observation. 

Why does advice offend us, and cool our affec- 
tions towards the adviser? I answer in the words 
of one who searched every recess, who traced 
every labyrinth of the human heart: “ Not be- 
cause it lays us open to unexpected regret, or 
convicts us of any fault which had escaped our 
notice, but because it shows us we are known to 
others as well as oursélves; and the ofticious mo- 
nitor is persecuted with hatred, not because he 
assumes that superiority which we are not will- 
ing to grant him, and has dared to detect what 
we desired to conceal. Few that wander in the 
wrong way mistake it for the right; they only find 
it more sMoothe and flowery, and indulge their 
own choice rather than approve it; for if those 
who follow the call of their desires, had deviated 
ignorantly, they would readily listen to informa- 
tion that recals them from their errors, aud catch 
the first alarm, by which loss of reputation, de- 
struction or infamy is denounced.”. 
~ Can any one candidly investigate for a moment 
his own feelings, and not acknowledge this an- 
swer to be strictly true? Should we.ever feel 
aught like resentment towards those who advise, 
lif we did not know that by such advice we must 
sacrifice some darling passion and some favorite 
indulgence, or deviate from some course of con- 
duct, by which our self love and vanity are high- 
ly gratified? Virtue and vice, abstractly consid- 
ered, are the same in nature and effect, be they 
practised by what characters @ what sex they — 
may; but in civilized life custom and the laws of . 
propriety are always to be consulted, not only to 
promote our respectability in socicty, but because 
the neglect of them will essentially affect moral- 
ity and religion. ‘The female sex have certain 
laws prescribed to them, which if they disobey, 
jnot only their own, but the characters of all 
with whom they are connected, suffer; and often 
when they are not guilty of a single crime, un- 
less it be a neglect in searching for and correct- 
ing the weaknesses which led them into error— 
weaknesses which observers are apt to believe 
would be overcome, did not some indulged pas- 
ision rule too powerfully. It is the. undoubted 
duty of all to regulate their conduct by the pre- 


-eeptsof religion; but in some situations derelic- 
tion of principle has more extensive effect upon 
‘society than in others, and is proportionably 
‘criminal. We will first instance a public teacli- 
er of religion. Is not such a one more culpable 
in indulging in light conduct, in dissipation, and 
even in what are styled the innocent amusements 
of life, than men who move in a private circle, 
who are not looked up to as examples, whom 
the poor and ignorant are not taught to venerate 
-as oracles of wisdom; as persons whom it is their 
duty to imitate? Certainly a public teacher of 
merality, of moderation, of abstinence, of atten- 
tion to things which belong to our eternal peace, 
errs not in the instance mentioned through want 
of self-knowledge, nor even through an ignorance 
of the deleterious effects of such examples. Love 
of self-indulgence silences, for a while, the re- 
poenve of conscience; but our own faults 
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must be known to ourselves, and with many ag- 
gravations, undiscoverable by human perspicutty, 

As with the public, so with private teachers, 
they flatter themselves that people will think they 
do right, because they can plausibly describe 
what right is; and inattentive to their own con- 
duct, from an idea that the world is blinded from 
their specious pretences, they indulge every 
darling propensity, however degrading. ‘Their 
errors are not caused by an ignorance of their 
capability to do right, but they are caused by 
their love of indulgence, and unwillingness to 
use those vigorous exertions which are necessa- 
ry to remove depravity from our hearts. 


VARIETY. 


TO YOUNG LADIES. 


We consider that fatal and most indelicate, 
nay, gross maxim, that ‘‘a reformed rake makes 
the best husband,” an aphorism to which the 
principles and the happiness of so many young 
women have been sacrificed. It goes upon the 
preposterous supposition, not only that effects do 
not follow causes, but that they oppose them; on 
the supposition»that habitual vice creates recti- 
tude of chara¢ter, and that sin produces happi- 
ness: thus flatly contradicting what the moral 
government of God* uniformly exhibits in the 
course of human events, and what Revelation so 
evidently and universally teaches. 

For it should be observed, that the reformation 
is generally, if not always, supposed to be brought 
about by the the all-conquering force of female 
charms. Let but a profligate young man have a 
point to carry by winning the affections of a vain 
and thoughtless girl; he will begin his attack up- 
on the heart, by undermining her religious prin- 
ciples, and artfully removing every impediment 
which might have obstructed her receiving the 
addresses of a man without character. And while 
he will lead her not to hear without ridicule the 
mention of that change of heart, which scripture 
teaches and experience proves that the power of 
divine grace can work on a vicious character;— 
while he will teach her to sneer at a change that 
he would treat with contempt, because he denies 
the possibility of so strange and miraculous a 
conversion; yet he will not scruple to swear, that 
the power of her beauty has wrought revolution 
in his own loose practices, whichis equally com- 
plete and instantaneous. 

But suppose it possible that his reformation 
were genuine, it would even then by no means 
involve the truth of the proposition, that past 
libertinism insures future felicity; yet many a 
weak girl, confirmed in this palatable doctrine, 
by examples she has frequently admired of those 
surprising reformations so conveniently effected 
in the last scene of most of our comedies, has-not 
scrupled to risk her earthly and eternal happi- 
ness With a man, who is not ashamed to ascribe 
to the influence of her beauty that power of chan- 
ging the heart, which he impiously denies to Om- 
nipotence itself. Hannah Moore. 


- FOR TAT. 


Young Jacky at a ball did swear, 

*“1"ll dance with none but beauties rare;”’ 

‘*¢ Suppose (said one) we law dispense. 

To dance with none but men of sense?” 
Says Jack, suppose you. did—what then?” 
“ Sweet sir—you'’d never dance again!” 


Currous Historical Fact.—During the troubles 
in the reign of Charles the ist, a country girl 
came to London, in search of a place as a servant 
maid, but not succeeding, she hired herself to 
carry out beer from a brew-house, and was one 


A. 


of those called tub-women. The brewer obser- 
ving a good looking girl in this low occupation, 
took her into his family as a servant; and after a 
short time married her; but he died while yet 
she was a young woman, and left her the bulk 
of his fortune. The business of the brewery was 
dropped, and to the young woman was recom- 
mended Mr. Hyde, as a skilful lawyer, to arrange 
her husband’s affairs. Hyde, who was afterwards 
the great Ear! of Clarendon, finding the widow’s 
fortune very considerable, married her—of this 
marriage there was no other issue than a daugh- 
ter, who was afterwards the wife of James the 
2d, and mother of Mary and Anne, Queens of 
England. 


Lady Lane was presiding one evening at a 
card table, when her ruffles caught the candle— 
Lord Liverpool intending to be witty on the oc- 
casion, said, he did not think her ladyship was so 


apt to take fire—‘‘ Nor am I, my Lord, from such | 


a spark as you.” 


THE LOVER’S SONG. 
What are the summer skies to me, 
Though bright and beautiful they be? 
What are the garden’s freshest flowers, 
And the kissing bloom of its greenest bowers? 
Though beauty and fragrance mingle there, 
And sweet is the kiss of the amorous air, 
Yet flowers were never so glowing and sweet 
As my lady’s blush when alone we meet. 
And what is the kiss of the softest breeze, 
To my lady’s lips in such nights as these? 
And never so bright were the summer skies 
As the living light of my lady’s eyes. 


Sweet are the beams.of the early sun, 

Ere the huin of the waking world’s begun; 
And poets tell us the mermaid’s song 

Can calm the wild sea as it rolls along: 

Then sweet is the swell of each quiet wave, 
As if fraught with a sigh Tor the shores they lave; 
But I know a bosom whose rise and fall 

Can munnur a sigh that’s sweeter than all; 
And could you but hear my lady sing, 

You’d have ears for no other carolling: 

While the morning beams would vapours be, 
To the light of ny lady’s smile on me. 


Almost all women are captivated by talent, 
especially those for whose pleasure, in particular, 
its possessor may exert it. Nothing can be more 
delightful to them, because nothing can be more 
flattering; and flattery is the key to all hearts. 
W ant of handsome person, or even of good looks, 
is for the most part forgotten, or willingly par- 
doned, in the man of talent. The eve of woman 
does not require to be dazzled, as well as her 
mind; (I speak of general instances.) The same. 
cannot be said with respect to virtuous qualities. | 
In so much higher esteem does human vanity. 
hold talent than virtue. Good looks, combined | 
with vapid intellect, will win few women, unless. 


they are equally vapid with the object of their. 
admiration. | 


Man is strong—woman is beautiful. Man is: 
daring and confident—woman is diffident and un-. 
assuming. Man is great in action—woman in, 
suffering. Man shines abroad—woman at home. 
Man talks to convince—woman to persuade and: 
please. Man hasa rugged heart—woman a soft | 
and tender one. Man prevents misery—woman | 
relieves it. Man has science—woman taste.—'| 
Man has judgment—woman sensibility. Manis. 
a being of justice—woman of mercy. | 

Anecdote-—A_ school-master in one of the 
neighbouring towns, while upon his morning’s 
walk, passed by the door of a neighbor, who was’ 
excavating alog for a pig's trough. ‘ Why,” 
said the school-master, “ Mr. , have you not 
furniture enough yet?” “ Yes,” suid the man, 


“enough for my own family, but I expect to board 
the master this winter, and am making prepara- 
tions. 


Locks and keys were not known in the time 
of Homer. Bundles were secured with ropes 
intricately combined: aud hence the famous gor- 
dian knot. Shoes and stockings were not early 
known among them, nor buttons, saddles, nor 
stirrups. Plutarch states that Gracchus caused 
stones to be erected along the highways, for the 
convenience of mounting a horse; for at that time 
stirrups were unknown in Rome. 


DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out. There was a tint of rose 

On cheek and lip:—he touched the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded. Forth from those blue eyes 
There beamed a wishful tenderness, a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone may wear. With ruthless haste he bound 
The silken fringes of those curtaining lids 
Forever. There had been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear; 
Charming her even to tears. ‘The Spoiler set 

His seal of silence. But there beamed a smile 

So fixed and holy from that marble brow, 

Death gazed and left it there: he dared not steal 
The signet ring of Heaven. 


French Authors.—Piron’s tragedy of Gustavus 
was vehemently hissed and driven from the stage; 
which induced Voltaire to triumph at his failure. 
The latter wit soon after produced his Zara, and 
on meeting Piron, exclaimed, * Well, you see I 
escaped without a single hiss.” —** True,” replied 
Piron, ‘“‘an audience cannot hiss and yawn to- 
gether.” 


Hanging together—A Scotch parson, in the 
great rebellion, said in his canting prayer, ‘* Lord 
bless the grand council the parliament, @nd grant 
they may all hang together!” A country fellow 
standing by, said, “Amen, with all my heart, and 
the sooner the better, and I am sure it is the 
prayer of all good people!”—* Friends,” says 
Mess John, ‘*I don’t mean as that fellow means; 
but pray that they may all hang together in ac- 
cord and concord!”—** No matter what cord,” 
answered tlie rustic, ‘so that it is but a strong 
cord.”’ 

Chinese Physicians.—T he physicians of China, 
by fecling the arms of a sick man in three places, 
to observe the slowness, increase, or quickness 
of the pulse, can judge of the cause, the nature, 
the danger, and the duration of the disorder.— 
Without their patient’s speaking, they reveal in- 
fallibly what part is affected. They are at once 
physicians and apothecaries, composing the rem- 
edies they prescribe. ‘They are paid when they 
have completed a cure; but they receive nothing 
if their remedies do not take effect. European 


| physicians, it must be confessed, are by no means 


so skilful as the Chinese; but in one thing they 
have the great advantage over them, which is in 
taking their fees befure they have performed the 
cure. Thus unlearned physicians ride in their 


chariots in London, while learned ones walk on 
foot in Pekin. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Planting Evergreens.—Every kind of hardy 
evergreen trees and shrubs may be removed in 


| the beginning of this month, with the. best 


sible success; but the earlier the better. 

Neither the English broad-leaved laurel, Por- 
tugal laurel, sweet bay, Laurustinus, Arbutus @ 
strawberry tree, nor the evergreen cypress, can 


Withstand the severity of the winter frosts, in 
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‘Sip WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU 


GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


the middle or eastern states,,with very few ex- 
ceptions, in the former; and therefore, must in 
these places be treated as green-house plants.— 
In most parts of the southern states, they suc- 
ceed extremely well; but all kinds of trees and 
shrubs will there require to be planted much ear- 
Jier in the season. 

lanting Edgings.—There is no plant, that 
makes so neat and permanent an edging, as box; 


it may be planted, for that purpose, in the first | 


week of this month, but if slips or cuttings are 
to be used, they will require very frequent water- 
ings, till they throw out and establish fibres or 
young roots. Rooted plants, however, or slips 
with the roots attached to them, will succeed 
well in the early part of the month, if watered 
occasionally. | 

Planting and Propagating Perennial Flower- 
ing Plants. —in the early part of this month, you 
may continue to remove and transplant most’ 
sorts of fibrous and tuberous rooted perennial 
flowering plants, and to slip and increase many 
of them by offsets. 


of Bachelorship. Their diplomatic triumphs and their 
convivial exploits have kept our witlings scribbling, and our 
quidnuncs wondering, with an intensity of interest that has 
not been equalled since the daysof the sea-serpent. ‘lhey 
have had their public meetings, their select committees," 
their elaborate orations, their civil processions, their social 
festivals, and their Greek balls, in almost uninterrupted 
succession; and now, in a strain of equal dignity, we are 


Let the plants be taken up carefully, with balls 
of earth about their roots, and planted where ne- 
cessary; then water them, and repeat it in dry 
weather, till they begin to grow freely: they will 
flower, generally, the same year, and those that 
are truly perennial, will continue to reward your 
labours, annually, with a new display of their 
beauty, as long as you deserve that compliment, 
by rendering them a fostering care. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 18, 1827. 


*Our are due to W. X. Y. for Leisure 
Hours,” No. 7, 8, 9 and 10, which have been thankfully re- 
ceived and filed for insertion. 
Female Conversation, Mentor;—A Sketch, Selim;— 
Lines, Fullers;—To Affliction, and Stanzas, Adela;—To 
_ Anna, Alonzo;--To Miss , Lorenzo;--To Ada, Ad- 
elbert;-—-A Mother’s Love, Cirex;--An Oriental Tale, Wil- 
mot-——and several other communications have been re- 
ceived since our last. 


The following names are added to our list of Agents: | 


William Gabriel, Esq. Union Co. Milford, Ohio. 
A. Broadwell, Esq. Cynthiana, Ky. 

Jeptha Garam, Esq. Dresden, Tenn. 

Dr. J. G. Gilbert, Mount Zion, Geo. 

Frederick G. Cope, Esq. Greensburg, Pa. 


cr Daily do we receive communications from indivi- 
duals at a distance desiring the Album from its commence- 
ment. We would with pleasure comply with these re- 
quests, if in our power, but we are compelled to state in 
general terms, that it is impossible for us to obtain a single 
complete file of the back numbers, were we even willing 
to pay double the original subscription. It is particularly 


desirable that this difficulty may be avoided, during the pub- 


lication of the next volume, which will be commenced 
with many valuable improvements, early in June. Persons 


wishing, therefore, to obtain the second’ volume complete, |; 


will be pleased to forward their names as early as possible 
to this office, that the number of copies necessary to 
ve printed off may be correctly ascertained previous to that 
period. 


THE NEW YORK BACHELORS AGAIN! 
Why these bachelors of our sister city are rare fellows. 
The amusement they have, for the last six months, afford- 


A 
4 the public, by their frequent displays of fun, frolic, and | 
| this country. It may be seen in a small volume en- 


olitical dexterity--for in the latter they completely out- 


informed that they have had their General M’Clure sup- 
per, after which, in company with their distinguished 


‘to the Chathain Theatre, where they gave immediate ex- 
citement to the quizzing glasses of all the dandies, and the 
hearts of all the old virgins in the house. Well, this 
M’Clure supper was a good natured thing after all; so good 
natured, indeed, that we imagine we can see a little of our 
jolly friend Mordecai’s management in the affair;—for, if 
we inistake not, it was by his merry interference that, dur- 
ing the dog-tax quarrel, the bachelors and the general were 
prevented from coming to loggerheads. Oh! Mordecai! 
thou art a choice feliow. Would to Momus, that thou 
wouldst remove to our grave city, where we have nobody 
but Colonel Pluck to excite a risible sensation amongst us. 
Thou prince of bachelors and king of good felluws, if thou 
!art too valuable for great Gotham to part with thee, at 
least send us a deputy bachelor possessed of a portion of 
thy spirit, so that our single-boys may be aroused from 
their stupid inactivity, into life and merriment, and our 
solemn citizens have something, as well as their more 
mercurial neighbors, to laugh at and enjoy. 


Plagiarism.—No species of theft is so contemptible in 
its nature, or sO ignominious in its consequences, as 
plagiarism. If the author whose productions are purloin- 
ed is silently reposing among the clods of the valley, whilst 
his writings are perhaps fast sinking into unmerited obli- 
'_vion, the theft is only rendered more henious and aggra- 
vating; for the dead and their relics, especially the toilsome 
and hard laboured products of the intellect, should be held 
| sacred by every one possessing the least spark of benevo- 
‘lence or generosity. The person who wilfully robs ano- 
ther of his reputation, and the little fame which it perhaps 
cost years of laborious study ™ 


“ By the dim flickeringss of the taper,” 


to acquire, should be held up to disdain, and considered 
as unworthy to mingle with honorable society. Of late 
years the practice of stealing the ideas and even the very 
| language of others, has become so prevalent, that an oc- 
currence of the kind, when detected, generally causes but 
‘a momentary excitement, and is soon forgotten. This 
(should not be--it is but just that every one should wear 


‘the laurels which he wins, and that wherever a flagrant | 


act of plagiarisin is detected, it should be pointed out, and 
‘the individual who commits it severely reprehended. We 
intended entering into this subject at some length, but as 


+ our limits this week are rather more circumscribed than |! 


usual, we shall merely mention the circumstance which 
elicited these remarks, and postpone the subject till ano- 
‘ther occasion. 

| Qn looking over the poetical columns of the New York 
Mirror for the 31st ult. we perceived an unacknowledged 


appropriation of the following lines: 
“ The harp on whose strings oft he roused each emotion, 
Unrivail’d the soft tones of feeling to draw; 


He left me—the pledge of his heart's true devotion, 
And bade me oft sirike it to Erin go Bragh!” 


These lines are contained in a song entitled,— The 


Exile of Erin’s Return,” written by a resident of this city, 
and published several years ago both in Europe and in 


guest, of famous dog-tax memory, they went in procession || 


| published some time ago by A. R. Poole, of this place; so 
_ that the plagiarist must have had as much efftontry as dis- 
honesty in committing this theft. 


Theatre.—The splendid melo drama of Brian 
Boroilime, from the pen of Knowles, was brought 
out for the first time in this city, in superb style, 
on Monday last, under the immediate direction 
of Mr. Wallack. Mr. Scott, of the Chatham 
theatre, assumed the character of Brian; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wailack also contributed to render the 
piece more interesting. The scenery is imposing 
and beaptiful, and we never recollect any piece 
making so great an excitement, or meeting with 
a more enthusiastic reception in our city. It was 
represented again last evening, and will continue 
to be repeated every evening tor some time. 

Mr. Forrest continues to attract large audien- 
ces at the New-York theatre. His Damon, Wim. 
Tell and Otheilo, are highly applauded. 

Mrs. Knight will shortly appear at the Park 
theatre, where the Flying Dutchman has been 
in representation for the past week. 

From the New Orleans Halcyon, March 17.— 
Miss Kelly's second benefit took place on Wed- 
'nesday last, and was fashionably attended. Miss 
| K. intends to depart to-morrow.--The circus has 


‘for these two weeks, attracted a good deal of 


attention. ‘ 

Mrs. Pelby performed Juliana, in the Honey 
Moon, a few evenings ago, at Boston, for her 
benefit. 

Mr. Macready commenced an engagement at 
the Park theatre, on Monday evening last. 


Literary.—* Irish Fairy Legends, an interest- 
_ing little work, with plates, has just appeared 
from the press of Carey and Lea. 

The second edition of the American Quarter- 
ily, No. 1, appeared yesterday. 

The Fifty-fifth No. of the North American 
Review has just beeu published, and contains its 
usual quantity of valuable and interesting mat- 
ter. 

“Frightened to Death,” is the title of a late 
dramatic entertainment, said to be very humour- 
ous. 

New Medical Work.—At the late meeting of 
the Charleston Medical Society, it was resolved 
to establish a journal for the purpose of dissem- 
inating medical information throughout the south- 
ern states. Stephen Elliot, Samuel H. Dickson, - 
Thomas Y. Simmons, E. Gedding and James 
Moultrie, were elected editors of the new work. 

Religion and Politics. —Thomas Morgan, Esq. 
| of Washington, Pennsylvania, has issued a pros- 
_pectus for publishing a paper at that place, to be 


called “ The Herald of the Cross and Democratic 
Eagle. 
A new paper, under the direction and patron- 
age of the Protestant Episcopal Church, has just 
coinmenced in Hartford. 
_ Bernard Barton, the quaker poet, is prepar- 
ing for publication a poem to be entitled, ‘** The 
Widow’s Tale.” 
SUMIMZARY. 


Many of the orthodox ministers in this St 
we learn, refused to read in their churches 
Governor's proclamation for the late fast. 

* Brunswick (Me.) Herald. 

The enterprising citizens of Rochester, N. Y. 
are about establishing a High School in their 
flourishing village. It is gratifying to observe 
that with their thrift in commerce, they evince a 


ate, 
the 


genorailed General M’Clure—is unexaimpled in the annals 


i titled “The Pleasures of Friendship, and other Poems,” 
il 


cultivation. 


disposition to unite the advantages of intellectual 
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NO. XLVI. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘““7o CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


Capt. Jehu Orr, a worthy citizenof Pendleton, 
S. C. who was stabbed on the 12th of February, 
by Uriah Sligh, died on the 18th ult. Sligh has 
been committed for trial. 

Two men have been committed for examina- 
tion in Salem, charged with the robbery of the 
shop of J. Edwards, Jr. in that town, on Sunday 
night. 

y ene the causes tried by the county court 
now in session in Montpelier, was one for the 
breach of the marriage promise. The gay Lo- 
thario was a Mr. David Hatch. The breach was 
clearly proved, and the jury ordered it to be mend- 
ed by awarding the fair spinster who was plain- 
tiff, $603 44cts. with costs. 

The Java frigate, 44 guns, has been completely 
repaired at the Navy Yard, in Charlestown, Ms. 
and will shortly sail to relieve one of the vessels 
on the Mediterranean station. 

Elisha Mather and Avery Downer of Orleans 


county, N. Y. have been indicted for an aileged | 


participation in the Morgan business. 

The province of Cordova has published a de- 
cree, announcing its separation from the General 
Congress of La Plata. | 

Andrew Cherry, the author of ** The Soldier’s 
Daughter,” once so celebrated, lies buried in 
Monmoth churchyard, without a stone to mark 
the spot. 

Madame Malibran, formerly Miss Garcia, is 
giving lessons in music, at New-York, and par- 
ticularly in Italian vocal music. She is said to be 
eminently qualified for this undertaking. 


A Society has been formed in Sparta, (Ga.) 
denominated the “Sparta Bachelor Club,” and 
composed of unmarried men over the age of! 
twenty-five. Their object is “the promotion of. 
the happiness of a large portion of the communi-| 
ty who are rather unfortunately situated”—and 
for other purposes, which they deem unnecessary 
to give publicity to. 7 

More than two thirds of the vessels and am- 
ount of tonnage that entered at the custom house 
of Havana during the year i826 were American. 

The first bridge across the Kennebec at Au- 
gusta was built in 1797. 

A. subscription has been got up in Savannah, 
for erecting a‘sleam engine for the purpose of 
pounding rice. 

Mr. Malferson, a native of Ghent, was lately 
married in Pennsylvania, and instead of making 
a wedding entertainment, gave $30 to the Greek 
fund. 

On the Darlington Railway, England, passen- 
gers are carried 12 miles for sixteen to twenty 
cents. 

At New-York, last week, an Trishtnan was 
committed to the penetentiary for six mouths, at 
his request to be provided for. He gives his pen- 
itence for his board and lodging. 

The Common Council of Boston, have passed 
an act appropriating $150 to James Shepherd, 
for expenses incurred by reason of an accident 
at a fire. 

The members of the Boston Mozart Society, 
gave a splendid concert on Sunday evening last 
—two thousand persons were said to be present. 

The National Intelligencer, of the 14th inst, 
says, that John Randolph will surely be chosen, 
without opposition, a representative in Congress, 
from the state of Virginia. | 

Mr. Noah, of the New-York Enquirer, says, 
he is astonished that people should want any 
other moral paper, when they have the Enqui- 
rer! 

Capt. Partridge and his cadets are on a tour 
to Boston, which city is said to be infested with 
legions of mosquitoes. 


Remarkable Escape—Mr. John C. N ewell, 


of Concord, while in a chaise with a child in his 
arms, was precipitated over a walled bank, nine 
feet high, in front of Mr. Hobb’s house, in Wes- 
ton, in consequence of his horse being refractory. 
Neither Mr. N., the child, nor the horse were 
seriously injured, but the chaise was dashed in 
pieces. 

The editor of the Baltimore Gazette has re- 
ceived advices from Lima to the 20th December, 
mentioning the election of Bolivar by the repub-. 
lic of Peru, President for life. e 


Intelligence from Liverpool to the 24th Feb. 
has been received. The sales of cotton the week 
previous amounted to 2700 bags. 

The report of the death of the Duke of Cum- 
berland was false. 

Mr. Canning had entirely recovered. 

Mr Huskisson was still unwell. 

There is some discussion as to who will be 
successor to Lord Liverpool, as Premier of En- 
gland, as that nobleman’s ill health will certain- 
ly prevent his resuming his official station. Mr. 
Canning is spoken of.* 

The Madrid intelligence informs us that the 
rebel Portuguese were beaten on the 5th Feb. 
at the bridges of Prada and Barca. 

The debate in the British Parliament on the 
Corn Laws was postponed on the 5th March. 

The Duke of York has left behind him nearly 
three tons weight of plate of the most valuable 
description. 

The British admiralty have determined that 
another expedition to the North Pole shall be 
taken, and in consequence, the Hecla is under- 
going repairs. Capt. Parry is to take the com- 
mand. 

In the House of Commons, on the 22d Feb. Mr. 
Secretary Peel brought forward a motion for the 
consolidation and amendment of the Criminal 
Laws. Mr. Hume also brought forward a mo- 
tion in regard to the meeting of 1825, at Barrack- 
poor, in India. But before he had proceeded far 
in his speech, on an appeal from Mr. Peel, the 
mover suspended his remarks, and the House ad- 
journed, in consequence of the severe indisposi- 
tion of the Speaker. 

The London papers mention the proving of the 
will of the late Mr. Rundell, of Ludgate Hill.— 
The stamp for the probate was £15,000, as the 
personal effects amounted to £1,200,000. This 
immense sum is distributed among the relatives 
(we believe nephews and nieces of the deceased.) 
The principal legatee is Mr. Neale, of Norfolk- 
street, who will receive £400,000; Mr. Bond, of 
Ware, is also to have £33,000. 


The shock of an earthquake was felt at Car- 
narvon, (Waies) and in its vicinity, for miles 
around, on the 14th Feb. 

M. de Caulicourt, the Duke of Vicenza, died 
on the the 19th Feb. at Paris, in consequence of 
a lingering illness. 

The Chamber of Deputies of Lisbon has de- 
creed the arming of the Students, under the title 
of Corps Academique, but the Chamber of Peers 
rejected the project. It is true that a body of 
the students have already joined the standard of 
the Marquis de Chaves. 

The North Pole discovery ships were refitting, 
preparatory to Capt. Parry’s third expedition. 
He takes out boats on sledges to travel on the ice 
or by, water, in furtherance of the object of the 
expedition. 


The news of the formation of a Portuguese | 


Regency, in the name of the King, Don Miguel, 
had produced some sensation in Madrid, as it was 
feared that the equivocal conduct of the Spanish 
government would produce commotions in that 
country—probably a civil war. 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Wm. 
Mann, Mr. Alexander Knox, printer, of the city 
of Pittsburg, to Miss Mary Ann R., daughter of 
John W. Gibbs, of this city. 


At Friends’ Meeting House, Mount Holly, N. 
J. Job S. Gaskill, to Hannah, daughter of the 
late [saac Carr, both of that place. 


On the 10th inst. by the Rev. W. Metcalfe, 
Mr. Jonas Brooke, to Miss Mary Ann Warren, 
both of Philadelphia. 


On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. 
Thomas H. James, of the N. L. to Miss Eliza- 
beth Wilson, of this city. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Tuesday night, the 10th inst, at 12 o’clock 
Caleb Earl Carson, grand-child of Caleb Earl, 
in the 4th year of his age. 

On the evening of the 12th inst. Estill Stew- 
art, aged 19 years and 6 months. : 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
OBITUARY. 


The son of genius may mingle with the dead, and create 
but a sensation of regret that his efforts have been lost to 
the world; -the child of fame may slumber in the dust, and 
awaken only feelingsof admiration and respect; but it is the 
modest and unassuming individual in private life, whose 
fate commands our warinest sympathy and sincerest sor- 
row. It is there that we can appreciate his worth, hig be- 
nevolence and humanity; can attach ourselves purely by 
the ties of friendship and esteem; and feel the value of 
those endearing services, dictated alone by genuine disin- 
terestedness. When in the pride of youth, we beholda 
fellow mortal, whose thirst after knowledge and literature 
might have added another laurel to its wreath, cut off by 
the unalterable decree of destiny, we cannot but be deeply 
sensible of the uncertainty of existence, and the frailty of 
our nature. 

Such, at least, were the feelings of many who attended 
the funeral of Estill Stewart, a young wan of the brightest 
promise in the paths of science. Although it were vain to 
attempt eulogium where so much is due, yet friendship 
must pay a slight tribute to his many virtues. He wasa 
youth of the most unassuming manners, so much so, that 
few were acquainted with the resources of his imagination, 
and the vigor of his intellect: to the superficial observer 
little was discernable; but to the companions of his scien- 
tific hours were developed a mind teeming with knowledge 
and enriched by the various stores of literature, and a heart 
overflowing with benevolence. His memory will long re- 
main enshrined in the breasts of those who knew bim, and 
can best value his extraordinary worth: his spirit, we trust, 
has ascended toa higher sphere. 


I knew thee when first at the day spring of pleasure, 
Life pass’d in the search after science away; 

When time to thy young bosom yielded no treasure, 
So prized or so valued as virtue’s mild sway. 


I knew thee when like the frail barque on the ocean, 
Thy vessel was beaten o’er life’s troubled sea; 

When every fresh wave threatened death to its motion, 
Yet ne’er knew religion or hope far from thee. 


’T was thine to look calmly on each rising billow, 
And feel that kind Heaven watched virtue’s career, 

And now though thy corse has the earth for its pillow, 
Thy spirit has flown to a happier sphere. 


Adieu! fora while then, to those who regret thee, 
Till earth’s dread destroyer shall sever the bar, 

And raise thy lost friends to where seraphs have set thee, 
In Glory’s bright concave, a radiant star. 


W.X. Y. 


BOOK, PAMPHLET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION, NEATLY EXECUTED BY 


J.B. KENNEY & CO. 


ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESTNUT-STREET. 


WANTED, an the business. Inqeire at the 
<Aprrentice to ‘Printing q 
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‘THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘6 THE TUNEFUI. NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL. 


—Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing 


= = 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE ORPHAN GIRL’S SONG. 


Oh my father is dead, and the ocean’s his bed, 


Above his cold corse rides the billow; 

The wave foam is bright, with the star-beaming light, 
O’er the coral that formeth his pillow; 

And young spirits of sea, if there spirits may be, 
Are weeping within his last chamber, 

Whilst the tear-drops that fall in that bright coral hall, 
Turn to pearl on its pavement of amber. 


Around the last bed of my father is spread, 
A winding-sheet woven of tresses; 
‘It is dark as the tide that above him doth glide, 
*Round his brow is a garland of cresses. 
His black eye is hid by its lifeless white lid, 
And the still darker shade of its lashes; : 
And the absence of breath which has chill’d him in death 
Has quench’d that eye’s beautiful flashes. 


The mermaid’s have strung their sea-harps and sung’ 
A sad dirge in melodious numbers—- ss * 

In the caves of the deep they have hush’d him to sleep, 
And now they are guarding his slumbers. 

But his spirit is not in that coralline grot— 
If a Paradise ever was given 

To the souls of the blest as a purified rest, 
Then my father’s an angel in Heaven. 


Oh! that parent was mild to his poor little child, 
Who ne’er knew the smiles of a mother; 
He called her his love, and his lone hearted dove, 
For she neither had sister nor brother. 
He is dead! he is dead! and the ocean’s his bed, 
Above his cold corse rides the billow; 
And the wave foam is brightwith the star-shedding light, 
nt’s last pillow. 
That plays o’er my pare p saad 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE KNIGHT TEMPLAR’S DEATH BED. 


‘“¢ Bring me my coat of Milan steel, 
My spurs, my lance, my red-cross shield; 
Mail’d I have served my God on earth, 
.And mail’d to him my soul | yield.” 


The daring knight is clothed in steel, 
His warrior penons spread in view; 

Fearless he signs that holy cross, . 
‘The pledge of Heaven, the last adieu. 

« Jesu,” so breathes his requiem pray’r, 
* Blessed be on earth thy holy name, 


A knight who bears thy crusade sign 
Will guerdon of his service claim. 


** Hallowed to thee the temple vow 
I spoke before *t. Andrew’s shrine, 
And forty years of chivalry 
Have seal’d the oath that made me thine. 


“ Hallowed to thee, my arm and lance 
Have sought no foeman but thy foe; 
Hallowed to thee, no christian tear _ 


Has wept the Templat’s battle blow: 


** Hallowed to thee » his breath is flown; 
He’s dead, that gallant Temple Knight; 

Yet stern his brow, unmoved his cheek, 
Victor in this last crowning fight. 


IRIS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO ESTELLE—or Tue NEW YORK MIRROR. 


Sweetest minstrel, forsake not the haunts where the muses 
Are kindling the day dreams of hope in the soul: 
Where the sunlight of fame its effulgence diffuses, 
To garland the visions of joy as they roll. 


When the gioom of despair has o’ershadow’d the flowers 
Which spring in the gardens of feeling and truth, | 
There still is a light in the song sisters’ bowers, 


Which halos the even of heart-broken youth. 


And though on the records of memery linger 
Deep thoughts that we willingly thence would erase, 
Whilst we breathe, fairy hope, with her soul moving finger, 
Will point, with a smile, to futurity’s days. 
’Tis true, the fair face is off mantled with gladness, 
And the eye sheds a light which the heart does not feel, 
For the world has grown callous to sighing and sadness, 
And the fear of its scorn is the cause we conceal. 


Yet thou, fair Estelle, hast a chord thrilling lyre, 
On thy forehead is shining the Muses fond beam, 
Thou hast garlands of fame thy young mind to inspire, 
And thy soul holds communion with Helicon’s stream. 


Then breathe not farewell, for thy song is-far sweeter 
When imbued with the spirit of sadness, than wien 
Fairy joy lights the chords, and the music, though fleeter, 

Has not all thy heart to illumine thy pen. 


Thou art not forsaken, for music was breathing 
A dirge to despair when thou whispered farewell, 
And Genius around thy fair temples was wreathing 


A garland of beauty for favor’d Estelle. 


Philadelphia. PIERRE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE YOUTH I LOVE. 


How sweet at mi:drfght ’tis to hear 


The murm’ring flute salute the ear; 
Its swelling notes a thrill impart, 
Which warms the breast and moves the heart. 


There is a youth, | love full well, 
Who oft doth break my dreamy spell, 
As warbling forth those notes so clear, 
That jealous, I would only hear. 


He ne’er suspects these dark eyes gaze, 
And view him by the moonlight rays; 
But ah! the day will quickly come, 


When he shall find me all his own. LYNDA. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA‘ALBUM. 
TO ROSA. 
“« There’s an Isle of flowers in the distant seas, 
Fanned by no gale but the summer breeze;” 
Where the sunbeams over the green leaves creep, 
To awaken the dew from its rose bud sleep, 


And to fling perfumes in a misty wreath, 


O’er the vine clad groves like an angel’s breath. 


And there on that fragrant shore are heard 
The dulcet notes of the warbling bird, 


As it soars on its light and gilded wings, 
From the meads where the scented jassamine springs, 
And the violets bloom is of deeper dye 

Than the purest spot in the clear blue sky; 

And there in that green and flowery isle, 
Dwell youthful hearts that are free from 


“Am half way to 


guile; 
Enshrined a mortal mould so fair, Yee 


That each seems a spirit of beauty there. 

Has Rosa flewn to that sunlit isle, 

To bask in thé light of the <pring-time’s smile; 
And to blend her voice with the choral strain, 
That stills the wave on the azure main? 

Has Rosa broken the ’witching chords 

Of a lyre as sweet as the song of birds? 

Has she torn from her brow the wreath of fame, 
That was shedding its sunlight o’er her name” 
Or has she deserted the Muse’s bowers, 


And flown to her beautiful “+ Isle of Flowers?” 
BIOLINE- 


BOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
To R. B. 


How proudly beats thy gay glad heart, 
With fond, high hopes, romantic bes: 
Oh! bid those visions wild depart; : 
Let reason moderate thy joy. 
Reckless and gay thou hurriest on, 
The world, its griefs and joys to meet, 
Conficing, generous, pure thyself, 
Thou know’st not, dream’st not of deceit: 
Thy young bright eyes’ expression bland, 
Where beams thy happy spirit now, 
Shall fly from care’s corroding hand, 
Whose cold damp seal shall stamp thy brev, 
A parent’s care no longer guides, 
For thou art left to walk alone; 
Yet this fond heart. whate’er betides, 
Shall love thy welfare as its own. 
For | thy infant griefs have hush’d, 
Have fondly watch’d thee grow and flourith, 
And dread to see the flow’ret crush’d 
My care so long has lov’d to nourish. 
Farewell! the fondest warmest prayers, 
That love can prompt shall rise for thee, 
And when wide seas between us roll, 
‘“¢+Oh! sometimes, sometimes think of me.” 


PHBE. 


SCRAPS. 


The greatest of fools is he who imposes on himself, and 
in his greatest concern thinks he knows that which he has 
least studied, and of which he is most profoundly ignorant. 


Flowers of rhetoric in sermons and serious discourses 
are like the blue and red flowers in corn, pleasing to those 


who come only for amusement, but prejudicial to hin: who 
would reap the profit of it. 


True wit consists in its incapacity of be:mg defined; the 
truest wit also excites the least laughter. 
INNOCENCE. 
Our Parson contradicts himself, ‘tis plain, 
For he has warn'd me often and again 
Not to love Henry more; 
Then in a breath he says, ‘the Scriptures tell, 
Our duty is tolove our neighbour well”— 
And Henry lives next door! 
Many men have been capable of doing a wise thing, 
more a cunning thing, but very few a generous thing. 
A traveller on horseback meeting a spalpeen, asked him, 
town?” « Plase yer wurtchip,” 
said the boy, ‘*do I know where you cuin frum?” 
TEARS. 
The rose is fairest when ’tid budding new, 


And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears; 
_ The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalno’d in tears. 


Lady of the Lake. 
Angeris the most fearful when unaccompanied with 
tears: it is Lightning without rain. 
To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious act a man 


is capable of, it is in some measure doing the business of 
God and Providence. 


Answers to the Enigmasin our last: 


1. Beauty.—2. Death.—3. Silence.—4. Pride.--5. Hope. 
Nothing 
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